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And even granting the facts contended for 
Trealy of Peace. by ministers, yet Sir, you and I, and all of 

| _ | us must observe, that still the itegrity of 
(Continued from page 647, and concluded.) | Portugal is not preserved; that by the loss of 
{ shall not pursue the impolicy’ of this Olivenza to Spain and of part of Guiana, she 
omission of renewing fotmer treaties through | COMES out of this contest in which she Led 
its other melancholy effects on ourgum trade wanes with us ape ‘tg condition than 
oa the Senegal. and our claims in the Bay Por was when she entered eri . tH8 
of Honduras ;~ because the arguments urg- ortugal suiters Py. oF emances the Princg 
ed by ministers, if they do prove: the existence of Urange is expelled in eonsequencs 6f aN 
of our rights, yet do not exculpate the and ut he be ever indemuified, he will owe 
treaty, any more than if’ the case of India, it rather to the unusual generosity of Francé 
from the charge of not securing the peaceful pren.*0 the power or honour of Great- 


enjoyment of them ; and because the French war 
have already shown, beyond a doubt, in the Thus to abandon your allies is always a 
instance of the gum trade, °¢beir manner of flagrant breach of policy as well as of faith ; 
understanding this omission. and this too with the aggravated mockery 
Bat, Sir, the enemies of the present peace | Of stipulating for them is insult added to in- 
object to it, that it ‘not only affords no pro- jury—and in the instance of Great-Britain, 
tection to many of our own rights, but that circumstanced as this country is, it is mad- 
it abandons our allies,’ the Queen of Portu- | 25%, it is political suicide. For with that 
gal and the Prince of Orange; that in the | Vast power, which by the present peace we 
lustance of the latter, the article which pro- | have confirmed to France, consolidated 
lesses to secure him an indemnity is so loosely | 48 her empire will be by the sanction of 
worded, as in fact to leave him at the | glory and by~an interval of tranquillity 
mercy of his enemies, and that the treaty how can we contend unless at the head of 
between the French and Datch, by which | 42 alliance? How eun-we a few years hence 
‘he latter are exonerated from affording this | ¢VeM whisper those words which Marl- 
indemnity, is a fraud. on him and on us. borough thundered in the plains of Flanders 
Yo this charge, Sir, L blash to say I can | “ the balance of power,” unless our feeble 
find no answer, notes are echoed by allies? And who will 
risk the'loss of their colonies like Portugal, 


| . 

fy the case of Portugal, for whom we - , vas 
Pretend to have done much in séciiring the | or the sacrifice of their political existence 
like the Stadtholder, upon the honour of 


enaaty of the Arowary, it is alleged by | '¥ 
“ir. Windham, that this boundary . gives Great-Britain ? Will not other nations pro- 
fit by the example.of these powers, and pre- 


the Fr —S Sed 

“ French the commaiid of. the navigation | * ‘ 

of the River: Amazons.as-much as did the | fer to submit to the mercy of the Consul? 
With the balanee of power national in- 


oe of the Carapanatuba. For the a 
‘0 of this he refers to the map, where | dependence is ultimately sacrificed, ‘This 


hi me that. the: Arowary falls into the | is proved in every page of history, from the 
ad of the Amazons; aiid consequently, | fall of Greece under Philip—TI will not add 
hse in the hands of @ stronger power com- that of Europe under Buonaparté. I 
ae the Navigation of that river. Minis- | will only observe, Sir, that there is too 
3 deny this consequence; and General | much analogy between our conduct to the 
oe urges the eagerness with which |} Stadtholder and that of the Athenians to the 
sad * see was contested between France | state of Olynthus, : ? 
trary he 48a presumption to the con- Thus much for our regdtd to our allies, 
With th he proof of it must, however, rest | let us next look to what\we restore’ to 
aaa e event. But the doubt of it is a | France and ber allies. dake 
“cat objectig&to this partofthe treaty. | While we tvere sacrificing the possessions 


— —— 
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of the Pertuguese crown in Guiana, it ap- 
pears that ministers were ignorant of the 
secret treaty by which Louisiana was ceded 
by Spain to France; at least when urged 
by Mr. ‘Thomas Grenville they did not deny 
it. But it does not appear, that on the dis- 
covery of this secret negotiation, any equi- 
valent was given to Britain or her allies. 
Mr. Windbam urged, that the position of 
this vast country gives France access to the 
wealth of Mexico on one side, and a com- 
manding influence over the United States 
on the other; that the cession of this and 
of part of Guiana, by giving her the com- 
mand of the Amazons and the Mississippi, 
lets her into the hearts of North and South 
America, and is an eventual surrender of 
two continents to her. To this it was answer- 
ed, that, Tobago éxcepted, France possessed 
all the West-India islands she now does in 
1763, and yet that she was allowed to retain 
Louisiana ; that its situation with regard 
to the Americans would excite jealousy on 
their part, and make them incline the ba- 


ance: of their politics in favour of Britain ;. 


that the mouth of the Mississippi is not a 
formidable naval station according to good 
professional authority; that this colony has 
never been of importance, and that it could 
not become so until France had first become 
a great naval power. This, Sir, is the best 
answer we have had yet to any of the objec- 
tions urged against the treaty. But we 
must remember, that the last observation, 
all circumstances considered, is not very 
consoling, for though this country was not 
important formerly, aud though it will re- 
quire naval power to enable France to make 
it formidable, yet we must look to the map 
of Europe, observe the vast accession of 
sea coast to the French empire, the acguisi- 
tion of the industry and capital of the Ne- 
therlands, and the controul over the naval 
and commercial resources of the Dutch ; 
and perhaps we should not think the period 
of French naval greatness so remote, unless 
retarded by the military ambition of the 
French monarch, Buonaparté. In this, 
however, there is great hope; but it is a 
hope that the ministry affect by no means 
to entertain. . 

The effects, however, of this acquisition 
will be better seen when we look to what 
was urged by Mr. Windham against the 
vast cessions made to France in the West- 
Indies, cessions which she receives improved 


’ by our industry and capital. But by peace 


the dangerous sovereignty of Toussaint in 
mew will probably be destroyed. 
a his Mr, indham observed very justly 








was a reason for the West-India merchanis, 
but not a satisfactory one for the British 
senate ; for that the dominion of the 
French in that island, and in the others 
restored, was more dangerous to this coun. 
try than Toussaint’s power ; but that to the 
West-India merchants Toussaint's success 
would be more injurious, because the foun. 
dation of his power would be the destruc. 
tion of their property ; whereas Buonaparté 
would found his greatness on the preserva- 
tion of their property, upon the sole condi- 
tion of their transferring their allegiance. 
The interests therefore of the planters is 
not a criterion of those-of the nation, and 
the danger of Toussaint’s government to the 
other islands, unpossessed as he is of any 
naval force, nothing ‘to: be compared to the 
vast power of the French Republic, to whom 
we thus surrender a port which almost 
commands our communication with our 
most important islands, and which in case 
of war would be from that cause a most 
formidable military position. 

This reasoning is not answered by minis- 
ters» Lord Castlereagh, however, calculat- 
ed, that St. Domingo could not be valuable 
for many years, for that supposing (which 
was the general opinion) that 300,000 ne- 
groes have fallen in the present troubles, to 
supply this number at the rate of £60 a 
man, would require £18,000,000, a capital 
France cannot afford. But we must re- 
member what we> before observed, that the 
European conquests of our rival, and parti- 
cularly her sway in Holland, give her the 
command of a much greater capital thaa 
she formerly had ; that this calculation de- 
pends entirely on the supposed fact of £0 
many negroes being cut off, a fact - 
grounds of which his lordship does not tel 
us, and that at any rate Martinique, Ke. 


are very valuable, and restored without 20 


equivalent ; that the French have a formid- 


‘able force in the West-Indies, that they 


have a pretext ‘to send still more ships and 
troops, and that St, Domingo is a con 
manding military station. Sit W. Grant, 
however, is of opinion, that the restoration 
of the French islands is advisable, — 
we had fog much, and the possession en 
many scattered islands divided our “ 
I do not find that the opposers of the ot 
answered this argument; probably 1¢ 
not thought necessary. | 

In ened to this, however, may be urge! 
what M. l’'Abbé Du. Bos. observes, rr. ~s 
History of the League of Cambray, © haa 
scattered jons in Candia, Oi 
Naples, &c. of the Venetians, that 
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ritime greatness united all these separate 


1a me 1 meee be 
, he facility of communication 


parts, that by t 


which their shipping. affarded these posses-* 


sons had all the advantages of contiguity 
without the disadvantages, for that the bar- 
barous Turks not being a naval power 
could not overran them, as they would, had 
they been on the Continent ; and that this 
scattered situation was therefore their secu- 
rity. This is very applicable to our power 
in the West-Indies, whether we understand 
by the barbarous. Turks, the negroes of 
Hispaniola, or Buonaparté and his Janizary 
legion of honour, r 
In the next place the Cape of Good Hope, 
it was objected by Lord Grenville, would 
not be virtually a free port.. The stipula- 
tion that it should .be so svas totally nuga- 
tory, because no regulations were. made, 
and we know that France would interpret 
its neutrality to admit as many ships of 
Holland, and of Spain, and of France, as of 
England, consequently, that the French in- 
terest would have three ships to our one. 
In war time we must have five times. as 
many ships of. war as the enemy to protect 
three homeward and two outward bound 
India fleets. _ And in respect of sending 
troops to India (a thing that would very 
probably be necessary from our neglect of 
our interests in that country) though single 
ships may run the passage without touch- 
ing at the Cape, yet the troops ‘on board 
would be unfit for service for months after 
their arrival; whereas by the possession of 
this settlement on the war with Tippoo 
breaking out in Asia, we were enabled, 
merely by sending orders to the Cape, to 
afford to the Indian army an immediate re- 
inforcement of seasoned troops, which were 
Present at the taking of Seringapatam. Con- 
sidering the value and Magnitude of our 
dian empire, and its remote situation in 
another hemisphere, the link that secures 
the connexion unmolested between the two 
ae is of the utmost importance; yet 
. link, this key to our. treasures in the 
7 ; . 18 surrendered to our. rivals in trade 
- al power under the feeble protection of 
whi ne which they may violate, and 
eaniy ty know admits of an interpretation 
teak sent to our exclusion. This impor- 
the Nii my also, as we have learned. in 
ran "a Louisiana, be surrendered to 
ce. But what, Sir, is said to all this 
import ministers and their friends. In the 
— weenie qolony to. our sheet ae 
. ‘ c 
inpolicy of surrendering if Me Dun: 


“oncurred, and my Lor Hawkesbury stat- 


it, Mr. ; Dundas 
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12, 1802. 
ed himself satisfied with the provision made 


by the preliminaries. Mr. Dundas deserves 
to be congratulated on the consistency of 
his vote and his opinion; and my Lord 
Hawkesbury on. his, summary method of 
getting rid of an objection which he feels 
is unanswerable, 

If we turn to Europe we find still fur- 
ther cessions. It was observed before, that 
the definitive treaty differed from the pre- 
liminaries not in our favour, but to our 
further disadvantage, notwithstanding the 
accession of Buonaparté to the presidency 
of the Italian Republic, acquisitions of 
power which might, as Lord Pelham him- 
self acknowledged, have justified ministers 
in breaking off the treaty, but which cer- 
tainly; as Lord Grenville urged, entitled 
them to demand an equivalent cession to 


England in the definitive treaty. But, says 


Lord Hawkesbury, you have yielded the 
Netherlands, the left bank of the Rhine, 
&c. will you after so many cessions quarrel 
about Buonaparté's having the direct or in- 
direct government of Italy? To this Mr. 
Thomas Grenville answered, that the num- 
ber of ‘cessions already made was the very 
reason why no more should be ; and though 
Italy might not by itself be a sufficient 
ground for breaking off the treaty, yet super 
added to Flanders, the Cape, &c &c. it 
might be. Sir William Grant admitted the 
justice of this reasoning, but yet denied the 
conclusion, and--compared~the breach of 
the negotiation, on account of the Italien 
Republic, after submitting to the French 
possession of the Netherlands, to the case of 
a man who should decline a law-suit for 
the removal of a nuisance at his own door, 
yet go the next day fo a distant street and 
take upon himself the expgnses of a law- 
suit for a nuisance, there the parties in- 
terested in it not choosing to bear any part of 
the expense. But, Sir, this is not a parallel 
case, for the French dominion over Italy, 
siperadded to the loss of Belgium, amounts 
to more than that ajone; whereas a nui- 
sance at a distance will always be inferior 
io one near, whether that be put down or 
not. In acontention for power every fur- 
ther privilege, however small, is still an 
addition, and had he supposed the case of a 
Parliamentary contest, where the indepen- 
dent interest had lost the election for a 
knight of the shire through the corruption, 
violence, and low electioneering arts of the 
other party, but still contended for some 
of the boroughs in the county, it would 
have been a fair case... Bat this, Sir, would 
not have Jed to the conclusion Sir William 
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aimed at. The truth is, it is not the sur- 
render of the Cape alonc, nor of Italy alone, 
nor of the West-Indies alone, which is ob- 
Sected to; but all these together, on the prio- 
ciple my Lord Hawkesbury himself laid 
down in the outset of his speech, that the 
treaty should be considered as @ whore. 

Jn the next place with respect to Malta, 
it was argued: 1. That the order of Malta 
could not be independent, because by the 
confiscation of their property. in France, 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Spain, (in which 
Jatter country it either has taken place or 
is decreed to take place—Lord Grenville), 
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. 


they have but a revenue of £23,000 left 


to support an establishment which costs 
£130,000. In answer to this Lord Castle- 
reagh stated, that two new langues or na- 
tional classes have been established, a Rus- 
sian and a Bavarian, which will make their 
revenue amount to £120,000 a year. This 
answer is to the point. And this point 
must rest on the authority of Lord Gren- 
ville*and his brother on one side, and Lord 
Castlereagh on the other: 2. It was in the 
next place objected, that the institution of 
a Maltese /angue, in which proofs of nobility 
were not requisite, instead of being a secu- 
rity of the independence of the order, was 
totally hostile to the spirit of the institution, 
and conformable only to French principles, 
Lo this Lord Hawkesbury answered, that 
the abolition of the langues of France pre- 
vented the influence of that country, and 
that the valeur and altachment-we hat-ex- 
perienced in the natives of the island enti- 
tled them to our protection, and were 
pledges of their fidelity in future. But the 
Maltese are a pure democraty, and we all 
know how much the peop/? are attached to 
those who profess the principles of France, 
and how little they are susceptible of grati- 
tude. We know too, that the ancient 
knights from their constitution must be 
more attached to us, and that they are 
equally indebted for their restoration to our 
arms, as the Maltese are for their liberty : 
3. ‘Lhe: dissentions that would necessarily 
arise from such a combination of opposite 
principles, such an heterogeneous mixture of 
democracy and chivalry would, it was ob- 
jected, render the interference of the gua- 
rantees of the treaty at least plausible if not 
necessary; thut they were six powers of 
such opposite interests, that they probably 
would not agree, and that the vicinity of 
one of them, France, would enable her to 
seize the island, or in the language of Buo- 
naparté to extend her protection over the 
order; 4. And what would still further 


: 
| 
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assist the French to.do this, it was urged, 
was the Neapolitan garrison ; for as Naple 
must always lie at the mercy of her neg 
and powerful neighbour, she dared nat, 
eould not attempt resistance to the consular 
orders; so that the surrender of Malta to 
Naples is in fact to give it up to France. /To 
this Lord Hawkesbary's observation, tha 
Naples would be faithful to preserve Malta, 
because the independence of Sicily would be 
last with that of Malta, is no answer ; be- 
cause it supposes Naples independent and 
able to resist, when we all know it is not; 
and that a French force marched from the 
frontiers of the Italian Republic would ex. 
tort from that feeble power the immediate 
surrender of this fortress; for the weakness 
of Naples would render nugatory the forti- 
fications of Malta. - It would therefore, as 
Mr. Windham observed, have been far pre- 
ferable even #o have surrendered Malta to 
France and obtained an equivalent else- 
where, than to have acted this farce, and 
thus again to have preferred punctilio to 
substance. It is virtually a surrender of a 
place of the first importance, which would 
have stopped the road of the French to 
Egypt, would have secured our Levant 
Trade (in which from our services to the 
Turks we have a right to expect great ad- 
vantages), and in case of war, would have 
been, as Mr. Dundas said, a watch tower in 
the sstorm to direct the frighted nations of 
Italy to the haven of British protection. 
Siich are the vast sacrifices we make for 
peace notwithstanding the success of our 
arms, notwithstanding, as Lord Grenville 
urged, our formidable commanding position 
at the tiaie of treating. The colonies we 
had conquered alone imported above two 
millions 4 year; the commerce of the world 
was in onr hands; we had the most com- 
manding military stations in every, quarter 
of the globe—our enemy was blocked xp; 
and our expense, though great, was Ld 
ported by increase of trade, and expend: 
chiefly at home, two circumstances that ope- 
rated as a very material deduction from vo 
Such were the resources the war supplie 
and the commanding influence it gave 0% 
Look what is the peace! An armed peace 
The sacrifice of our colonies, of our secu ty 
for a smail deduction of expense. — We sm 
up colonies that produce two millions ald 
duce otr regular army 12,000 men eat 
130,000, while in the est-Indies we 
obliged to support a fleet of 35 sail. ‘ 
Our commerce also, which 1s vast yn 
blood of our political body, will be rect 


by the vast colonial establishments which 
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ve restore to France and her allies, and by 
sur not entering, as had been formerly our 
nvariable custom, into a commercial treaty, 
which we might have prevented that 
hostile system which France has adopted 
pgainst our trade. | Sytt 

To these short but cogent objections I find 
y Lord Hawkesbury answer, as to a com- 
nercial treaty, that by the renewal of the 
id commercial treaties we should allow 
yeutrals to carry enemiés colonial produce, 
and be obliged to repeal the Alitn Act, 
Bet, Sir, though it be very truly stated by 
his lordship, that political circumstances 
have changed, as in these two instances, so 
much as to prevent such a measure; yeta 
new commercial treaty was the first thing 
we should have stipulated for, since the 
prosperity of our trade is founded as much 
on our commercial treaties as on the navi- 
gation act. | 

His lordship also replies, that if France 
prohibits British imports it cannot succeed 
so well as in war time it did, and yet even 
then it was not successful. But we must 
recollect that the French were then wuable 
to make imports fo any amount themselves, 
consequently they were glad to smuggle 
them from the English. -But now, though 
I hope and believe Buonaparté’s prohibitions 
will not operate with the success he expects, 
yet as we have done all we could to help 
him in this plan by restoring to him and 
Holland the West-India islands so highly 
improved, their East-India possessions, and 
asthe French and Dutch will no longer be 
inpeded by war in the prosecution of com- 
merce, We may reasonably expect not ruin 


to our trade (which Lord Hawkesbury is so_ 


carhest to disprove though it was never 
ailedged), but a considerable diminution of 
it, ant accession to that of France and her 
cependencies, a double loss by which what 
ey € 1s not only to bé. deducied from 
. but added to our rival's prosperity. 
por tae have been prevented by pre- 
ee our conquests to counterbalance 
wie rench acquisitions, and by insisting on 
t commercial treaty, pees 
: pele pc also urges, that the carry- 
wf a will revert to us, But such has 
Mirra... of this war, and such our 
*ONKY at sea, that we have had it in 


~ Scat measure, and by the peace.shall only 


fin . = 
wy, dew rival in the Dutch., He also 
bts the Capitak and enterprize of this 


untry, and the; . 
tatid ec these certainly are the best 
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to defeat the effect of his mea-- 
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lions of capital. But still our trade, in con- 
sequence of no commercial treaty - being 
concluded, stands on suiferance every where; 
and as France possesses or has influence 
over most of the great ports of Europe, we 
cannot long expect to be indulged. 

Our inability to attack the French, em- 
pire is another argument in support of our 
concessions. But is it nécessary, because we 
cannot hurt France, to. injure ourselves? 
But were the Mauritius inaccessible? Or 
might we not have continued a defensive 
war since there was so little more to con- 
quer? As we have no expeditions to Hol- 
land or Egypt, might we not have reduced 
our vast. army with as much security as at 
present, or kept up a force hardly more nu- 
metous? The peace is so expensive, that 
such a war Would have been little more so, 
and we shotld have retained that wealth 
we have now thrown into the balance of 
our rivals. Jf we take into the account the 
wealth we should have retained, perhaps such 
a war would not havé been more expensive 
than such a peace as this, certainly it would 
have been more advantageous. 

But, Sir, the last excuse of ministers is 
the pacific disposition of Buonaparte. 

The conduct however of ministers denies 
this. Even in debate they find it necessary 
at times to desert it. Even their own ad- 
dress betrays the insecurity of the peace. 
Nevertheless they urge to comfort us, that 
the ‘spirit of Jacobinism is expiring in 
France. If by this, Sir, they mean that 


there is not a Republican government in. 


France I agree with them. A military 
Turkish despotism has succeeded. But if 
they would say, that the spirit of ambition, 


of public robbery, or even the meaner arts 


of political swindling is no more in that 
country—I deny it, and I appeal to the his- 
tory of the Jast seyen mouths. Try the 
French by their own actions, and judge of 


| their future pacific intentions, not from their 


conduct during the war, but since the sig- 
nature of the preliminaries. Do they not 
already persecute our commerce? Have they 
not during the negotiations made farther 
acquisitions by fraudulent means? Even, 
when they pay a debt they do it like a 
swindler, for they pay it with the property 
of others. In recompense to the King of 
Etruria for seizing Elba, they give him 
Piombino, belonging, as the treaty candidly 
states, to Naples. Pending the negotiations, 
has not Buonaparté, without communication 
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ministers could not lavish them away, 
though to do them justice, in Demerara 
they have contrived to part with some mil- 
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with us stepped into the throne of Italy? 
By ‘nother secret negotiation has he not 
acquired Louisiana ? And all this too at the 
risk, if our mivisters had had any spirit, of 
losing the vast advantages of the treaty, 
and of sacrificing his army in the West- 
Indies. Does he not also stipulate for the 
restoration of Cochin, a place only valuable 
to annoy usin India? And is he not that 
man who planned and commanded the ex- 
pedition to Egypt? Artifices so gross, hos- 
tility so inveterate, and ambition so hot, 
cannot but be seen and dreaded by every 
body. Lords Hawkesbury and Castlereagh 
acknowledge the insecurity of the peace, 
and yet the forsier still justifies it, because 
if it last it will be good for the country he 
thinks, and this might be true, if we retain- 
ed our conquests; but look at the vast price 
We pay for this armed truce. : 

The peace of Amiens is big with future 
war, and every friend to real peace must 
Jook at it with alarm. By the cessions it 
makes also how much must every consi- 
derate man dread this war, in which, as 
Lord Grenville observed, three successive 
brilliant campaigns would hardly bring us 
to that point where we now are. In this 
treaty we ‘have so totally relinquished all 
attempts to preserve any balance against 
the French greatness, that no man dares 
look forward to the consequences.. We 
Jook at the treaty and are astonished. As 
Lord Grenville urged, it has been conclud- 
ed on two principles directly opposite, and on 
each in opposition to our own interests. France 
has been allowed to treat on the wfi possi- 
detis, while Great-Britain has been content 
to negotiate on the siatu guo ante bellum. 
On either principle the balance of power 
might have been preserved, 

Nota century ago, Siry a woman with 
a hand as firm as the Romans of old, drew 
the line of demarkation, and told the An- 
tiochus of France, *“* Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther,””—From the inflammatory 
influence of the revolutionary mania,. it is 
true we could not act thus; yet we might 
have -preserved those conquests, which 
France was unable even to reach, as a counter- 
balance to her power in Europe. But, 
Sir, we have not acted thus. We have 
surrendered our own and confirmed the 
empire.of the Corisul. Buonaparté, ‘alas ! 


: ** Doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under kis huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves,” 
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But, Sir, let_us hear the ministry. To 
the rehearsal “of this long list ‘of rodigal 
cessions, what do they oppose ? They re. 
ply, we have Trinidad and Ceylon. These 
aré possessions of great value without doubt, 
but my lord Hawkesbury was too pradent 
to state the case exactly in all its ¢ircum. 
stances. He was a better disputant than to 
say, ‘¢ We do miake acquisitions to balance 
the power of France. ‘We acquire Tri- 
nidad and Ceylon ‘to Weig'r ‘against the 
colonies we have restored.” St. Domingo 
and the West-India islands, Pondicherry 
and the East-India settlements, Malta and 
the Cape, the gateway to the east, Trinidad 
and Ceylon too to counterbalance the new 
acquisitions of France; the river Amazons 
and the Mississippi, her indirect dominion 
over Spain and Holland, her union of the 
Netherlands and great pari of Germany, 
her absolute despotism in'Ttaly, her king- 
making in Etruria.’? His lordship wes too 
prudent in his very eloquent and argumene 
tative speech as it ‘was called, ever fo strike 
the balaticé between the French and En- 
glish acquisitions confirmed by this treaty— 
a balance by which our future relative 
power is decided —a balance on which the 
merits of the treaty depend. 

This omzsston, Sif, in a speech pronounced 
by. the Minister for Foreign Affairs who 
concluded the treaty, applauded by the ad- 
vocates for the treaty as eloquent and argue 
mentative ; and in the words of Mr. Pitt, as 
leaving nothing new to be urged in support 
of the measure, is, I think, to every Im- 
partial obseryer, as decided a condemnation 
of the peace as a vote of censure in both 
Housés could have been.—l, will add were 
decided, hecaust ‘sith a vote might be 
called in question for its motives ; whereas 
this is self-conviction, is open confession 
from the first authority. 

And with. this, Sir, I will conclude my 
Review, apologizing for the Gnavoidsh s 
length into which T have been draw0 : 
the multifarious nature of the subyec 
and the important consequences W¢ mish 
rot Mt ae 

Leigh Iam, Sir, | 
Your most obedient 
Y * ‘hamble Servant, 
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ms of the modern Nations of Europe ; to 
hich is added, a complete List of all the 
veaties, Conventions, and other Public Acts, 
rk 1788, indicating the Works in 

tom 1731 to 1788, S 
vhich they are to be found. hy G. F,.Von 
f,nrens, Professor of Public Law in the 
University of Gottingen.—Translated, and the 
List of Treaties, ce. brought down to June, 
1902, by Witttam Cossetr.—The in- 
troduction to this work contains a definition 
of the Law of Nations, a history of, that 
law and of its science, together with an ac- 
count of the books necessary to its study. 
Roox I. treats, 1.of Europe, as divided in- 
to states; 2. of these states according 
to their dignity, power, &c.; 3. of 
forms of government; 4. of the religion of 
European nations. Boox It. of the basis 
of the positive law of nations, and 1. of 
treaties; 2. of tacit convention, custom, and 
aialogy; 3. of prescription. Boox III. 
of the internal constitution of a state, as far 
as it relates to foreign powers and their sub- 
jects; 1. of the rights of a nation with re- 
spect to its own territory; 2. of the rights 
and obligations of a nation with respect to 
its internal governmeut and constitution ; 
3. of the different rights of sovereignty be- 
longing to the internal government, and 
their effect on foreign powers and their sub- 
jects. Boox IV. treats of transactions 
with foreign nations, and the rights rela- 
five thereto; 1. of the liberty and security 
of nations; 2. of the equality and dignity 
of nations; 3.of commerce; 4 of the rights 
of nations upon the seas. Boox V. of the 
rigats and customs which relate to the per- 
sons and families of sovereigns. Book VI. 
of the different instruments, and acts in 
Writing, used’ in diplomatic affairs. Book 
VII. of embassies; 1. of the rights of em- 
bassy; 2. of the different orders of minis- 
‘“18; 3. of the formalities necessary to a 
minister's being received at a foreign court ; 
4. of ceremony with respect to ministers ; 
5. of the inviolability and independence of 
x Pd 6. of the rights of ministers in 
. se matters; 7. of immunities granted 
Kae: pore 8. of the manner of conducting 
ve. io an 9. of the retinue of a minis- 
AY, S the means of ending an em- 
cae . Of the rights of ministers with 
‘ aia tates to which they are not sent 
of ‘gies pa. 12. of secret embassies; 13. 
the fordbie ee Book VIII. treats of 
the defene © means employed by a nation in 
retaliotiee or ” pursuit of its rights; 1. of 
mace and reprisals; 2. of the com- 
rement of war; 3. of the manner of 


§ war; 4. of conventions with the 
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enemy; 5. of allies, subsidies, and auxilia- 
ries; 6. of neutrality ; 7. of making peace. 
Boox IX. treats of the several means by 
which rights may cease.—Such being the 
contents of one volume in octavo, it is 
hardly wecessary to observe, that fhe author 
has gtudied brevity; bat he has, in no one 
point, neglected to refer, in the margin, to 
almost-all, if not to all, those writers, ard 
those public acts, that serve fo illustrate 
his positions; and in this respect, the work 
is of very great utility. —The list of treaties, 
conventions, &c. &c. at the-close of the 
voliime, is, perhaps, as complete as any 
thing of the kindever was. To those who 
have frequent occasion to refer to diploma- 
tic instraments it will be fotind very con- 
venient, more especially as we have not any 
work or works in our language, worthy of the’ 
name of a collection of treaties, a circum- 
stance extremely disgraceful to the govern- 
ment and the country. We have nothing 
like a diplomatic code; nothing that can 
lead men to suppose that we understand this 
the most important of all earthly scitneés, 
The truth ix, the Parliament. House swal- 
lows up all the talent and all the ambition 
of the brightest men in the kingdom; 
whence it is, that we are fer ever out- 
witted, that we are for ever losing in the 
cabinet the advantage and the honour which 
we gain in the field.—As to the transla- 
tion, it seems proper to observe, that it 
was originally done at Philadelphia, at the 
request, and, in some sort, at the expense, 
of the government, The President, the Vice 
President, aud every member of the Con- 
gress had a copy of the work, which is now 
to be found in most of the law-librarics in 
the United States. In the revision, for 
which the present re-publication~ has fur 
nished an opportunity, the translator has 
made some addition to the authorities re- 
ferred to in the marginal notes, and has 
been particularly caretul to notice’ all the 
tracts, to which the late dispute with. the 
Northern Powers gave rise, 


31. Advice to a young Clergyman 
United Church of England and Ireland: By 
Joun Napieton, D. D. Canon Residentiary 
of Hereford, ChanceHor of the Diocese, Chap» 
lain to the Lord Bishop of  Hereford.—-This exe 
‘cellent pamphlet is divided into seven chape 
ters, the contents of the first of which 
only it falls within our plan to notice. This 
chapter ‘is almost wholly taken up with ob- 
servations on the daty of Restpgnce, which 
is enforced by arguments so clear, so co« 
igent, and so persuasive, that we: cannog 
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help recommending a perusal of it to every 
clergyman in the kingdom. We know, 
what, indeed, is here acknowledged, that, 
in certain cages, it is impossible to yield 
implicit obedience to the laws of residence ; 
but if the sentiments of this author were 
generally adopted by the clergy, we are 
sure that non-residence would be much less 
frequent than it is, that the schism-shops 
of the Puritans would gradually diminish, 
and that true religion and Joyalty would 
greatly increase. Far be it from us to re- 
gard the church merely as anengine of the 
state; but experience, the surest of-all 
guides, has taught us, that the church and 
monarchy of this country mast stand or 
fall together; and, that the church can- 
nat long stand without residence, and with- 
Gut residence, too, in a greater degree than 
at present. prevails, we are fully convinced. 
When, from the top of any hill in this 
happy Jitue island, we behold the numerous 
churches, which, by the wisdom, the li- 
herality and piety of our forefathers, have 
been scattered .aground, we are naturally 
astanished, not that puritanism andi its in- 
separable concomitant, disloyalty, should 
not be destroyed, but that it shopld ever, 
for a moment, haye existed, 


$2, Public 
on the Sfevenue, Private Wrongs, and Public 
Ruin,, To which are ddded, Hints on the best 
Mdeans to Provide for a Peace Establishment, 
cuithout increasing the . National Burthens. By 
a@ Memgsr or tue Inner Temric.im 
‘The author, of this pamphlet entertains 
some political opinions, to which we cannot 
spbscribe;, byt, with his sentiments respect- 
ing the dilapidations on the revenue we 
ypost heartily concur. He has clearly made 


out his position, that frauds. on the reve- | 
jue become private wrongs, and, we think. 


with him, that, unless they are put a stop 
to, or, at least, diminished, they must even- 
tually: produce pyblicruin, In his enume- 
ration, however, af these wrongs, he ap- 
pears to have confined himself to smugglers 


and the minor race of dilapidators, while. 
the huge contractars and jobbers seem to_ 


haye. escaped hig attention. He sees the 
\itue hillocks that lie gcattered through 5 
prospect, while the mountain, on the side 
of which he stands, is too big for his eye. — 
His, “ hints en the best means of providing 
*« for a peace establishment” (which he 
justly, observes should be large) * without 
tencreasing the national burthens,” will 
not, we imagine, .be of much use to the 
tinister, to whom they are more particu- 


4\ Pac; 
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larly addressed. Mr, Addington's 

and firmness nobody will doubt, pletek 
at the terms of the peace or who recollects 
the modifications of the newly imposed 
taxes; buat, though a bold man, we are 


before he faxes the funds, a measure, how. 
ever, which this adventurous blade of the 
Inner Temple scruples not to recommend 
without recollecting, doubtless, that it would 
only be disguising the sponge under a dif- 
ferent. name.—* Such a tax” (for so he 
chooses to call it) ‘* would have one ad- 
** vantage’ over all others; it would reach 
“« foreigners as well as natives.” But, with- 
out troubling ourselves with the logic, by 
which the justice of this is attempted to be 
maintained, we may. safely aver, that, in 
one week, nay in one hour, after this “ tax* 
should be -proposed by the minister, there 
would.be neither foreigner nor native to tax, 
unless it were the unfortunate few who 
should not be able to digpose of their stock. 
—Away with such “ hints,” which one 
certainly would not have expected from a 
writer, whose professed object it is to pre- 
vent ‘f private wrongs.” 


33. A short View of the Administrations of 
the Government of America, Fc, ce. By 
‘ ss Oe 
| George Anpverson, £sq.—The writer of 
| this pamphlet discovers a mind accustomed 
| to observation, and throws some light ov a 
| Subject at all times interesting to the people 
of England; but his plan is too confined, 
| and his materials appear to have been too 
| scanty, to afford any thing tike a satisfactary 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 





account of the measures and the motives of 

the rulers of the United States. With the 
| commercial habits, views, gud interests o! 

the Union he appears to be tolerably con 
versant; but, as to thenature and effects of 
its political and judicial institutions, he 
conyeys litile information, and that little 1s 
not very correct. 


34. The Spirit of Anti-Jacobinism, &e. &e. 
This is a duodecimo yolume, consisting of 
essays in prose and verse, partly original 
and partly collected from the daily and 
other publications, These essays, sone ol 
which have very great merit, are, for the 
most part, of a political nature, and all have 
the recommendation of loyalty. 


——_" 
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PROCEEDINGS 1x PARLIAMENT. 


4 
Nothing particular occurred in the House of _ 
last week, until Wednesday (June 2). Some 





versation, indeed, took place gn ‘Mopday (May $1) 
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60) 
on some points in the Militia Regulation Bill, which 
terminated in two divisions. The one motion was 
to transfer the payment of some expenses from the 
treasurers of counties to the receivers of the land- 
the other, that the time of exercising the men 
sould be twenty-eight instead of twenty-one days. 
They were both negatived. 
On Wednesday, the Earl of Suffolk gave notice 
that he should take the opportunity of the House 
being summoned on that day week to call their 


lordships’ attention to two points of public impor- 
tance—the poor’s rate and the affairs of India. To 
the letter he should only advert generally, as a 
noble lord had given notice of a motion. The £ar/ 
of Moira, upon this, rose, and declared that his mo- 
tion had only been deferred in expectacion of some 
important information from India. Admitting to a 
certain degree the weight of the reason urged by the 
noble earl, the Earl of Suffolk pressed the period of 
the session, and the debts of India as loudly calling 
upon the House to turn its attention to that quarter. 
The situation of our affairs in India was such as 
might eventually affect England in the most injurious 
manner. Lord Grenville azreed with thé noble lord 
on the magnitude of the object, but was decidedly 
against any discussion till the necessary and expected 
information arrived.— After some routine business had 
been gone through, Lord Grenville rose, and, apolo- 
gizing for the irregularity of noticing what passed in 
the other House, adverted to the Clergy Non-resi- 
cence Bill, to which he declared his wish of calling 
the attention of their lordships. That bill would 
come up to their lurdships at 4 time when nearly the 
whole of the prelacy would be absent on indispensa- 
bie duty, and in their absence it would be a manifest 
impropriety to discuss such a bill. It was, he be- 


tax; 


lieved, the wish of the respectable gentleman who ‘| 


brought forward the bill that.it should have a full and 
delinerate discussion. For that purpose, it might, per- 


haps, he proper to let the bill lic overidtring the recess, 


tat the public opinion might be better understood 
upon it. "This proposition proceeded from no motive 
6 Iancetl tans ‘ “ee . . 

o Hostuity. In the late administration, a plan of a 


more broad and comprehensive principle had been 
) contemplation to regulate these matterse That 
pian not only regulated the affair of residence, but 
Provices an adequate augmentation to the salaries of 
the ‘ov r orders of the clergy, which indced were 
me “) in want of it, as not half the parochial clerzy 


athe enjoyment of morethan £50 per annum, 
____ te average income of the curates was only be- 
ween ¢.20 and £30 a year. He hoped the attention 
1° Jegislature would be turned to this question 
rexc and general grounds. Such a measure 
"Have the support of governmhent, and, to be 
i “4, should augment the income of the lower 
P ‘he Report on. the Militia Bill gave rise, the next 
Tine Sursday, June 3), to a long convefsation. 
Was objected to by Lords Caernarvon, Rom- 
: Fae eats and'defended by the Lord Chan. 
moa 8 ce P etham and Lord Hobart. Some amend- 
na). Vere teceived, and the bill was ordered to be 

ai: time on Wednésday. : 
Thee les Bm te Commons, Mr.” Canning, on 
lative 10 the nA 47), brought forward his motion re- 
eDeect, delie tivation of Trinidad. He concluded 
vuiness at with his accustomed facility and 
€ présees ata tat  ‘That-an humble address 
that. in mie = is Majesty, humbly requesting, 
into Trinidad B mateo: any importation of negroes 
Which mighe? under colour or pretext of ney grants, 
é"t obstruct any future restrictions on such 
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importation, His Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to direct that no new grants or sales be made with. 
Out the express stipulation, confirmed by a bond, 
not toemploy in their cultivation any negroes im. 
ported from Africa, until a report has been made to 
Parliament of the circumstances of the island, and 
Parliament shall have, in consequence, adopted cer. 
tain regulations; and further, humbly requesting that 
His Majesty would be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before the House an 
account of all the sales and grants made in’ the 
mean time, and also a plan of such regulations as: 
eovernment may think proper to adopt for thé cul- 
tivation of the Island of Trnidad, in the manner 
most likely to prevent the increase of the slave trade, 
and to promote the stability, integrity, and security 
of our colonia! establishments.” 

The Chancellor of the Excheguer, 1 reply, objected 
to partial discussions like the present, and deciared, 
that, with respect to erants, none had been made, 
and that His Majesty’s Ministers: meant to advise that 
none should be made, until after the return of coms 
missioners, who had been sent out to examine the 
island. After some conversation, the previous ques- 
tion was put and carried. 

Nothing particular -was done in the House on Fri- 
day (May 28). 

On Meénday (May 31), the Scotch Militia Bill was 
reported. On the motion that it be read a third 
time on Wednesday next, Mn. Elliot said, that partly 
in consequence of the multiplicity of business before 
the House, and partly owing-to his own neglect of 
his parliamentary duty, for which he took much 
shame to himself, this bill had been upon the table 
for a considerable time without his knowledge, other- 
vise he should have troubled the House with a few 
words on it on the second reading, in preference to 
| its present stage. A part of the bill, he thought, 
contributed to the improvement of the utility of the 
institution, to which it related, by extending the 
service of the Scotch militia to England; for he 
confessed, the establishment of a new. force with 
the view of confining it in avtemote quarter of the - 
kingdom, had never appeared to him to be 4 mea-* 
sure reconcileable with any priuciple of public ex 
pediency. He perceived, however, a» clause in the 
bill, which in case of imminent danger Of invasion, 
or other great emergency (a pretty wide and. general ® 
description), vested in His Majesty the power of in-” 
creasing the Scotch militia in the proportion of one™ 
half. He assured the House, that it was not- without 
much regret that he found himself in the predica- ' 
ment of appearing even to object to any arrangement 
connected with the defence and security of the king. 
dom, but he should really not act in conformity with 
the views he entertained of his own duty, if he fer- 
mitted the bill, with the clause to which he had al- 
luded, to pacs totally without observation. He wag 
not unapprized that the opinion he entertained, in * 
respect to the general principle of adding to the 
number of the militia, would not be very popular 
either within or, without those walls, and he wag 
afraid that he had the misfortune to differ on thia ’ 
subject from some persons with whom he.was much ! 
in the habit both of thinking and acting, and for 
whose. judgment on all occasions he had ther 
greatest deference and respect, . Nevertheless,’ he» 
could not persuade himself that the augmefitation of 











litical circumstances of the world, a provident sys-" 
tem of military policy. . He was anxious to becore. 
{ rectly understood, and trusted it would not.be ime: 


| puted to him that he meant to speak with disparagee 





the focal force of the country was, in the present po. * 


one nL, 
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ment of the militia service. No one held that ser- 
vice in higher estimation than he did, and no one 
cpuld more cordially join in that tribute of applause 
and gratitude, which was due to the unexampied 
s of zeal, alacrity, and pezsonal and private sa- 
crifice for the public advantage, which that branch 
of the military establishment had exhibited in the 
course of the late war; and he could not help adding, 
because the circumstance hed fallen within his own 
observation, that in those exertions, the right hon. 
gentleman who had brought in the bill, and the 
corps with which he was connected, had a distin- 
‘ guished and conspicuous share, But although he 
was among the persons who were most solicitous to 
preserve and cherish the institytion, on the footing 
and on the establishment on which it lately stood, 
yet, looking to the general complexion of the affairs 
of Europe, the relative situation of this country, and 
its widely scattered possessions, he did feel the 
strougest conviction that it ought to be the careful 
policy of Great-Britain to reserve all the additional 
resources of her population for the provision of a 
formidable disposasle force—a force which might be 
directed, as future exigences might require, either 
to the aggression of an enemy, or to the protection 
of the. distant parts of the empire; and it was ob- 
vious, that, by the adoption of the system for aug- 
menting the /oca/ force of the country, the means of 
recruiting the regular army would be very.materially 
dim-nished. He knew vat it was very currently ar- 
gued, that the local force had, in the late ways, 
ptoved the great recruiting fund of the army. The 
fact was indubitable, but he should refer to it as il- 
lustrating the proposition he was maintaining. At 
a_period in the late war, there was a great deficiency 
ofthe regular army in comparison with the local 
farce of the country. ‘The ministers came to Parlia- 
ment, and represented that the recruiting service 
was stagnant, not on account of any failure of po- 
pulation (for it was now clearly proved, by the docu- 
ments on the table, that it had not diminished), but 
because a large proportion of the population was 
locked up in defensive corps. There was then a great 
farce in the country, but it was suited only toa pas- 
sive and inert system of defence. It was not appli- 
cable to an offensive enterprize; it could not be em- 
ployed in one aggressive or active operation of hosti- 
lity. We had a numerous garrison, but it was, by 
its very frame and coustitution, deprived of the 
means of making a sally even for its own protection. 
What was the expedient resorted to inthis embar. 
rassment? The Militia Reduction Bill. The disso- 
lution of a considerable proportion of the /ocal force 
of the kingdom, for the supply of the regular army. 
feswong measure, but, in his opinion, fuily justified 
by the emergency. From that measure, the country 
had derived the most solid and substantial benefits. 
To that measure was to be attributed one of the most 
splendid and valuable atchievements ever accom- 
P by the British army, to that measure we owed 
the rescue of Egypt from the hands of France, and 
the preservation of a large portion of the western con- 
tinent of Asia. He wished to be considered as ascrib- 
ing every merit that was due to the wisdom and 
energy of the councils which devised that arrange- 
ment, and to the patriotie zeal of those militia offi- 
cers who facilitated its execution, but it mut be uni- 
wersally felt, that these experiments were not to be 
repeated. The right hon. gentleman disclaimed the 
_ daeasure asa gystem. It could not be adopted as such. 
The cvuntry.gentlemen could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to consent to the conversion of the regiments 
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of militia into recruiting battalions for the line. |: 
could not be resorted to’as an established Principle of 
policy, without risking the exclusion from the militia 
of thgt description of officers, whieh it was not only 
desirable to retain in it, but constituted the very vital 
principle and essence of the institution. Howeve: 
whatever difference of sentiment micht prevail m 
regard to the exercise of the English militia, fhe had 
conceived there could have been no diversity of opi- 
nion in respect to the inexpediency of augmenting 
the Scotch. It must be well known to every gentle. 
man in the House, that- Scotland was, for its size, 
a singularly productive recruiting field of the British 
army. From that part of the United Kingdom were 
drawn many of the best, strongest, hardiest recruits. 
‘There was in the character of the nation a strong 
propensity to military habits; the people were well 
suited to bear the hardships of war; and, by the so- 
briety and regularity of their manners, they were 
peculiarly adapted for the consiraint and subordina- 
tion of military discipline. In the northern part of 
that country too, through the spirit of clanship, and 
the herelitaty attachment which prevailed thére to 
particular families, there were means of recruiting 
which existed in no other parts of the Empire. 
The establishment, therefore, of a large local forec 
within so contracted a space was, he maintained, to 
Cut up by the roots the recruiting service of the army. 
lt was absolutely to frustrate and nullify the military 
resources Of the country. ‘lhe attempt to combinea 
Considerable augmentation of the local force with 
the recruitng service of the army was, he asserted, an 
incongruous system. Jt was to present inducements 
to Mea to stay at home, at the same time that mvita- 
tions were heid out to them for enlistment for gene- 
ral service. A premium was offered with one hand 
against the bounty which was tendered with the 
ofMfer. For these reasons, he had always thought the 
Original institution of the Scetch miliiia an injudi- 
cious arrangement; and he was sare its augmenta- 
tion would be a perseverance in a very injurious crior. 
It might, perhaps, be said, that the numBer of men 
proposed to be added was not large. For the extent 
of the couutry, however, he alleged, it was not i- 
cousiderable. It might probably be stated, that the 
Measure was not to be carried into effect, unless 1n 
case of the danger of invasion, or some pressing 
emergency. To that he should answer, that it was 
not evident that it would be necessary even in the 
event of invasion, to increase the militia; for if 4 
considerable portion of transferable force was i the 
kingdom in such an exigency, it would be as app''- 
cable for the purpose of defence as a local force. But 
if such a measure should prove requisite, the inter- 
vention of Parliament might then be used; and if it 
Was not sitting, it could be convened soon enough to 
give its sanction to the measure. The bill, however, 
did not limit the measure to the event of invasion, 
but extended it-to any other great emergency, which 
words vested in the government a complete discretion 
on the subject. A great emergency might, for In- 
Stance, be. the commencement of a War, the very 
conjuncture at which he should most deprecate such 
a measure. In short, he desired to be understood 7 
objecting to the principle of the arrangement, since | 
led to a system, which was fundamentally viciows, 
and which appeared to him to be directly the _ 
of that which in the event of a war, it would be ee 
t for this country to adopt. As there was yrs 
usiness of moment awaiting the attention of t 
the sub- 
House, he should not trouble it farther on 
ject, though he should otherwise have been dispo sed 
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to have gone in 
on which he 
cg — concurring in opinion with his hon. 
giend, declared that be thought he had not gone far 
enough. He himself, disapproved entirely of the 
defensive system ; and, though he did not wish fo see 
she militia extinguished, thonght it ought ta be re- 
duced far below even the old establishment. By the 
militia system, the bounty given for recruits had been 
raised from one guinea to feen. He considered a 
reguiar armty as the proper and the best defence of 


the country. The Secretary at War made some tfe-_ 


marks in reply. The bill was then ordered, to be 
read a third time on Wednesday. The order of the 
day being read, for taking into consideration the Re- 
port on the Clergy Residence Bill, Mr, Simeon rose 
to oppose the Speaker leaving the chair. He was 
supported in his opposition by Mr. M. A. Taylor. 
It was said, that the present bill not only destroyed 
all former statutes, but changed the constitution of 
the church, by lodging an enormous power in the 
hands of the bishops; that as to the rigour of the 
statute of Henry VILL. it had, by the lapse oftime been 
completely done away; that this bill” would subject 
the inferior clergy to something very like slavery ; 
that to give a greater degree of latitude in farming, to 
clereymen, secularized their character, and altered 
their situatian in society; that the clause, allowing 
non-residence, could be no effectual relief. to the 
distresses of the poorer clergy; that their salaries 
ought rather to be increased; that it was more pro- 
per to give the judgment as to residence into the 
hands of a jury than a bishop ; and that the present 
bill, though said to be a donus to the clergy, was, in 
reality, unpopular among that body, ‘To this, it 
was replied by the Chancellor of the Excheguer and 
the Master of the Rolls, that a great part ot the rea- 
soning used against the bill was inapplicable to the 
taotlon; that ‘the present bill was introduced, not 
because non-residence had increased, but because in- 
formers had shewn a disposition to enforce the statute 
of Henry VIL. ; that the conduct of the clergy had 
been of such an exemplary nature as to call for par- 
ticular favour; that the statute was particularly op- 
pressive to the inferior clergy; that ‘the present bill 
Ought not to be objected to because it did not go far 
enough, because it made no pecuniary ptovision for 
the clergy; that it was far better to submit the clergy 
to the discretion of their bishops, than to that of an 
informer 5 that it was unjust that the one minister 
rr be subject to the temporal “courts for not 
hig? /B & parsonage-house; and should suffer 
Jinous penalties, while another, who. merely com- 
Pied with the statute, but was of a bad moral cha- 
a was left untouched by them; that it was de- 
rat at lem for ne Cees. easton rogue 
bill, was onl Pee ties; and that the object of this 
could be « y to try if the discipline of the church 
thd be a on by means, of. the constitutions of 

‘urch, - It was, therefore, urgéd that the bill 


o ° * > 
wght to go into a commiittee. The Attorney-Gene-- 


ral, though agreeing in many points with the oppo- 


Pa the bill, declared that he could not concur in 
might be” as many of the objections started by them 
ve. removed in a committee. He would, there- 
thoneh, tre oF the bill going’ into the Committee, 
Windka he disapproved. of of. its parts. Mr. 
only Obie spoke strongly in favour of the bill; the 
did Pre to which was, in his mind, that it 
he press Ouy’ repeal ‘the. statute -of Henry VIII. 

steeee bill, he thought, placed the power of the 


Tr 
Courch in those hands where it ought to be placed. 
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to it more at length, as it was a topick 
had- always felt much interest and 
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The discretionary power to be exercised by the supe- 
rior over the inferior clergy, was of the least objec- 
tionable Kind ; it was in the nature of that possessed 
by a parent oyer his child. [It was a policy wise ia 
itself and moderate in its principles, that the church, 
should not be under the necessity of recurring to 
civil tribunals for the determination ar preservation 
of its discipline. It was also desirable, that the church 
should not be made that species of democratic body, 
which a repeated reference to courts ot law, to‘enforce 
rights without rank, nécessarily tended to create; 
The question was now Called for, and strangers with- 
drew, but no division took place. The bill then wene 
into a committee of the whole House, in which se. 
veral clauses were agreed to, after much discussion 
but many provisions of the bill remaining to be con- 
sidered, the chairman reported: progress, and asked 
leave to sitagain, and the House adjourned. 

On Wednesday (June.2', the House being resolved 
into.a committee of supply, Admiral Bi rheley called 
the attention of the committee to the report on Dr, - 
Jenner’s petition, and concluded by moving that the 
sum of £10,000 should be granted to Dr. Jenner, for 
his. discovery of vaccine inoculation, After consi- 
derable debate, ‘in which it was. proposed by Sir 
H. Mildmay'to vote the sum of £20,000, the original 
sum was put, and carried.—The sum of /1,200 
was also granted to Mr. Greathead, for his discovery 
of a life-boat,—In a committee it was resolved, that’ 
the rate of postage from France should be the same as 
to that country (10d,); that the postage to and from, 
Holland should be equalized (12d.); that there 
should be four post-days instead of two 5 and that the 
tonnage-duty should. he ‘taken off the packets going’ 
between Dover and Calais. : 

On Thursday (June 3), Mr. Corry moved in @ 
committee of the Honse, for leave to bring in a bill to, 
relieve the Irish retailers from the duty of 6 per cent, 
After some opposition from Mr. Beresford.and Mr, 
Foster, which oecasioned a division, leave was granted. 
General Gascoyne having, on account of the lateness 
of the session, withdrawn his motion on the Slave- 
trade, the House resolved itself into a committee’on. 
the sinking-fund. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
haying moved to fill up the blanks, Mr. Bankes rose 
to express his disapprobation of the measure before 
the House. No advantage would, he said, arise from 
the plan, except the 1 per cent. on the last loan, but, 
its disadvantages were greater than the publi¢ ima- 
gined. Till 1808, the two plans bore no comparison 
in point.of advantage. . Taking stocks at par, no ad- 
vantage would, be derived from this plan in, less than 
38 years. It was of consequence to alleviate taxes, 
though in ever so small a degreé. . By the old plan, 
this alleviation would have commenced six years, 
hence, Such an immediate operation wes felt-and 
ackngwledged, but people were little affected by cal- 
culations of distant advantages, which, they did not, 
understand. The measure was also opposed by Mr. 
Tierngy, who contended that. by the present plan, the 
public faith was broken, the immediate consequences. 
of which would be distrust in monied men, an‘ disade. 
vantageousterms on future loans. Mr. Thornton also ob-_ 
jected to the measure before the Housé, on the ground. 
that it only postponed our difficulties, and postponed: 
them to the probable period of anotherwar. The plan 
was defended by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Boyd, and Mr... Vangittart,. lt was conterided in its fa- 
vour, that by the adoption of it, the public was spared, 
the burthen .of taxes to the amount. of: £900,000 
which. must oa have a imposed. This; 
was an immediate advantage. Its remote ones were 
of great consideration. By this new plan, the whole 
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of the national debt would be redeemed in four years 
less than by the old. In the year 1808, there 
Would be a relief of £512,000, and in that year or the 
next 2 further relief of £1,500,000, by paying off the 
4. and 5 percents. By the old plan, a relief of only 
£120,000 would be obtained at the same period. 
That the monied interest. were not adverse to the 
present measure, was obvious from the terms of the 
last Joan, which were the most advantageous that had 
ever been procured.—After some explanations from 
Mr. Bankes and Mr. Tierney, the resolutions were 
agreed to, and the report was ordered to be received 
on Wednesday. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Domingo, March 30.—News, of this 
date, received through the American pa- 
pers, represent the difficulties of the French 
as increasing; but, the relations of the 
different American captains, who are all 
enraged at the conduct of Leclerc, disagree 
materially, and seem to contain but one 
fact, which rests on any solid foundation, 
viz. that Ricaup, the former rival of 
Toussaint, who, with the remnant of his 
army, had been brought from Cuba, had, in 
consequence of his beginning to correspond 
with one of the black generals, been sent 
on board the fleet by Leclerc, with an ordes 
to send him to France by the first opportu- 
nity. The black to whom he had written 
was, indeed, one of those who had come 
over to Leclerc, nor does the letter (which 
is published) contain a single sentiment 
hoyile to the cause of France; but Leclerc 
seems very properly resolved not to suffer 
these sable auxiliaries to assume any con- 
sequence in the colony—The American 


papers contain horrid accounts of the cruel-. 


tres committed by Toussaint and his fol- 
Towers: They may be exaggerated ; but 
thé reality can in no’ respect surpass what 
was committed by the same ferocious 
wretches in the years 1792, 1793, and 1794, 
when they literally drank the blood and ate 
the flesh of several white women and chil- 
cren in the northern and middle part of 
St. Domingo. 


- Barbadoes, April. 24.—Under this date 
there is a letter from Dominica, dated April 
34, giving an account of the revoit of the 
Negro Corps, in the latter island, in sub- 
stance as follows : 


On the oth, the sth West-India regiment, compo- 
sed of blacks, mutinied, and in ea béiteicbns 
aaner put to death captain Cameron, lieutenant 
ay, lieutenant Wastnays, conimissary Laing, 

vod quacter and barrack-master-serjeant “M*Kay. 
Clerk of the cheque Barron, and quartersmastersere 
JCA Young, were both woyaded, the former dange- 
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rously. His excellency the Hon. A, Cochrane John 
stone, who is colonel of the sth West-India regimen. 
and governor of the Island of Dominica, immediately 
collected all the troops, militia, and other European 
force he could muster, and embarked for Prince Ru. 
pert’s, where the black regiment was stationed, and 
where they had committed. the atrocities above re. 
cited. Fortunately some ships of war were in the 
Bay, the marines of which were landed, and assisted 
in the reduction of the mutineers. The governor 
fonnd them drawn up in their usual place of parade 
with two of their officers, whom they had spared, “s 
their front. They refused to obey the governor's or- 
der to ground their arms, and were immediately fired 
upon with such effect, that those who did not fall, 
attempted to save themselves by flying to the hills, 
The excellent disposition, however, made by the go 
vernor of his force, -frustrated their designs, and the 
whole were exterminated, excepting about 130, who 
were secured and sent as prisoners on board the 
ships of war.—The people of Dominica were at a loss 
to account for the commission of so horrid an out- 
rage. We can suppose it might have originated in the 
apprehension of being disarmed, disbanded, and re- 
turned to a state of labour. 


Genoa, May, 22.—On the 19th in the 
morning 550 French Troops of the 3d light 
demi-brigade, embarked from hence on 
board three Polacres, escorted by the Aviso, 
which arrived here some days since. The 
Captains are ordered to proceed to Cape 
Spartel, where they are’ to open the sealed 
orders they have received, and learn their ul- 
terior destination, 


Paris, May 31.—M. Coquebert Montbert 
is appointed Consul. for England; that is, 
Commercial Agent. 

#rom the tenor of the several communi- 
cations made by Chaptal, the minister, it is 
evident, that great alarm and some discon- 
tent prevail in France, on account of the 
scarcity of bread-corn, and the high price 
of bread, which is one-fourth dearer than 
in England. F 

Ghalib Effendi, Minister’ Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary from the Sublime 
Porte, atrived in Paris the day before yes- 
terday, at five in the evening. 

The Paris.papers contain, under this date, 
a-note from the Minister of Police, assuring 
the public, that all the reports about plots 
against the life of the First Consul are to- 
tally void of foundation. 

The following epigram, by Le Brun, the 
poet, on Carnot’s vote, has been the subject 
of much amusement in Paris. It alludes (0 
Carnot having been of Robespierre s coi- 
mittee during the reiga of terror: 

. “Vous dites oui, moi, je dis non, | 

. ements je ne suis pps des vosres, 
e signe roscript‘on 5 

: Tavajs can § foi signé bien d'autres. 
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The following articles, which are trans- 


. 


lated from the MoniTEuR, are worth atten- 


jon, as tbey tend to throw much light on the 
ciews of Buonaparté and his agents with re- 


| spect to political parties in this country. 


lyne Le The English Journals of the esth of 
Mav have come to hand. They are full of tragical 
events. According to them, General Berthier has 
been killed in a duel, an aid-de-camp of the Chief 
Cousu! has been killed on the parade, and the Chief 
Consul has been dangerously wounded. In a word, 
thev talk of nothing but assassinations and divisions 

nong the principal citizens of the Republic. Letters 
have been distribated by two row-boats all over Mor- 


biaan, written by the ct-devant bishops of St. Paul de 
Leon and Noyon against the Concordat, the Republic, 
aud the Pope. ‘The ci-devart archbishop of Montpe- 
er is now printing a long letter fo the Pope to prove 
that he is justifiéd in preferring to his apostolical ca- 
reer a comfortable retirement in England, and the 
quiet enjoyment of the fortune conferred upon him by 
his nephew, whom he had twenty-five years age the 
‘ood sense to make an apostate from the Catholic re- 
lizion, to qualify him forthe succession to estates and 
dinities in Ireland. Other’small vessels have inun- 
dated Britanny with a great variety of placards in the 
jacobin style. ‘The most moderate epithet they apply 
to the Chief Consul is that of potsomer. These hand 
bills have been sent to many individuals in St. Maloes, 
Dinan, and St. Servan. Ata dinner to which citizen 
Oxo was invited, and at which the heir apparent of 
he English monarchy was present, the sons of the 


prince Esalite were among the guests, and wore the 
stars, Crosses, and insignia of the Bourbons.—A con- 
Gact so contrary to the conditions of peace, to the 


! 


cay declarations of ministers, to the decorum which 
every goverament ought to observe, can only be ex- 
pained by the existence of parties and factions who 
‘sour Ina contrary direction.—Let the speech of ci- 
tiven Gallois be compared with those of Mr. Wind- 
fim and lord Grenville; et the circumspect and 
mcasured language of all the French writers be com- 
pared with the turious, disgusting, and malignant tone 
“sumcc by the greatest number of the English jour- 
*, ind it will be seen that while the former dx press 

cntiments of a people who love and cherish 
peace, and who are anxious to second the intentions 
- —s sovernment, the latter abet a party hostile to 
i peace of the world, and to every benevolent, cha- 


le 1A cwenep ; i 
“wie, and generous feeling. 


f eo 


Jine 3.—Under this date, and under the 
head ot“ Desares in THe Britisn Par- 
: oan aaa bes find the Moniteur, after 
enat . blame of a continuation of 

m Lord Grenville and Mr. Wind- 
4m, making the following remarks; 
‘ti prt. it was not till after the treaty of Lune- 
ity dl ul the new ministers had taken the helm 


Of the es 


“e\ Ole t a z ° : * | 
ate, that Eugtand opened serious riegotiations ; 


there Was > : , . 
with Payee am cad or the buswess of interfering 


etdaned "ey of the continent. ‘The peace of the 
il temper and . a without their concurrence. The 
Welance) of Lord stle Sentiments (Ta roideur et la mal- 
tunity Of contrib nee? had rejected every oppor- 
every chance yen sehereny object, and dissipated 

, = of renewing the coalition against France. 


t hese gj : ‘ Kf 
xno, st oumMstances what could the English nation 
Pct fiom the 
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serve for their country in India the inestimable one of 
Ceylon, which: cannot be reckoned too high. Ia 
the West-Indies, the most important and well situated 
of the islands they had conquered. 

“It is possible for us to refute sentence for sentence 
the whole speech ot Lord Grenville. It is not neces- 
sary to show that fe is alone responsible for whatever 
he objects against the ancient ministers. If Italy is 
under the influence of France, de alone is to blame? 
If Naples has recovered its political independence, ig 
is due to the ability of his successor. lf Hanover was 
taken possession of by the King of Prussia, and on the 
point of being occupied by France, it was the fault of 
the old ministry. If the King of England has re 
covered his electorate, it is owing to the pradence and 
wisdom of his new ministers. If Portugal saw her 
frontiers overrun, and in danger of being blotted out of 
the list of European powers, it was the fault of the 
old ministry. If she has been saved and lost nothing 
in Europe, it is to the prudence of the new minisiry 
that she is indebted for the obligation, 

‘¢ Although England may have brave sailors, like 
those whom she undoubtedly possesses; admirals like 
. Lord St. Vincent’s, worthy tocommand them, officers 
intelligent and active, like Sir Sydney Smith; negota 
tors candid (/oyaux,) firm, conciliating, like Lord 
Cornwallis and Lord St. Helens ; able financiers, like 
Mr. Pitt.......All these distinguished men, how- 
ever, would be unable to maintain her in the rank 
she is destined to occupy, if at the head of her cabinet 
she had hot-headed men (des hommes passionnés) like 
Lord Greuville, or ministers like Mr. Windham, 
whose violence would lead to the same consequences 
as incapacity.” 








Mn 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 





On Tuesday, June 1, being the day ap- 
| pointed for the ‘general thanksgiving, the 
| House of Lords attended at Westminster 
| Abbey, when a sermon was preached by the 
| Bishop of Chichester from the 22d chapter 
| of the First. Book of Chronicles, the 18th 
‘and igth verses. 
| "There were present the Archbishop of 
| Canterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, the 
| Lord Chancellor, Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Alvanley, and a nomber of other Peers. 

The House of Commons attended at St. 
Margaret’s Church, where a sermon was 
preached by Dr. Vincent, from the 58th 
Psalm, and 10th verse. The Speaker took 
possession of a new pew, constructed in the 
Gothic style in the gallery under the organ 
on the rebuilding of the church, | 

The Members present were the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Sir Richard Hill, Sir 
Charles Morgan, Sir Edward Koatchbull, 
Sir William Dolben, Colonel Phipps, and 
Messrs. Martin, Bond, Lefevre, Steele, and 
about fwezty other members. 

On Wednesday the 2d of June the Count 
de Lally Tolendal had the horfoar to kiss the 
-hand of his Majesty, and’to take leave on 





New guinistry? That they should pre- | 


going abroad, 3 g 
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Sir Alexander Bal! has departed for Mal- 
ta, where he is to reside as Minister Pie- 
nipotentiary from bis Majesty. 

Robert Liston, Fsq. !ate minister in An:e- 
rica, %s to go, in that capacity, to the 
Hage. 

Mr. Merty, who is now at Paris, ‘is in- 
tended to supply the place of Mr. Liston 
im America, afier his return from Spain, 
whither he is about to proceed in the hope 
of being able to accomplish some sort of a 


commercial arrangement with the Court of | rights and privileges of the nobility ani 


Madrid. 

On the 2d inst. the ceremony triennial 
montem took place at Salt Hill, and was 
bonourcd with the presence of their Ma- 
jesties, four of the Princesses, and the Duke 
of Cumberland. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge arrived at Ritzebuttel on the 30th of 
May, and set off in the afternoon of the 
game day for Hanover. 

The subscribers to Mr. Pitt's statue have 
(by public advertisement) rescinded the 
former resolution, that the money should 
accumulate till Mr. Pitt's death. The sub- 
Bcription is to be kept open long enough to 
give " every individual in the British Em- 
pire an opportenity of subscribing.” A 
meeting is to be held in May, 1803, to no- 
minate a committee to carry into effect the 
object of the subscription. 

General Andreossi is mentioned as the 
Ambassador to the Court of London. 

A most shocking affair has happened at 
Aberdeen. Some of the Officers of the 
regiment lying there having been insulted, 
as they assert, by the populace, on the night 
of she King’s Birth Day, called oat their 
then, and, as it is stated, ordered them to 
fire on the several cf whom were 
killed. Some of the officers are in prison, 
and others are said to have escaped. 











SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


TheC Non-residence Bill has, upon 
the motion of the right hon. framer, been 
"tall next session. Our subse- 

t Parliamentary Report, will contain 
 féasons at length, which induced Sir 
William Scott to make'this motion; but, in 
the mean time, every one must perceive 
ates it Ae passing a bill of this na- 
tare with i ryt Very thin as it is ai 
ndeed, the question in 
. Peace Retublidtiment has been ecided 
with benches almost bare; amd, though Sit 
Heary Mildmay’s Black Game Bill is of less 
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are not already sufficiently 


; 
’ 


mitting of some doubt. It may, when « 


’ 
' 


' 


| eaters Ss 
| subject is well examinéd, be found prone 


’ 
’ 








it may be postponed 
Whether the game law, 
humerous, com. 
pheated and severe, may be a question ai. 


till next session. 


— 
— 


to make some. regulation “ for the better 
preservation of the Heath Fowl, in the New 
Forest.” We; for oir paris, are the yer: 
last persons in the world to wish to see as 
gentry encroached upon by their inferior. 
but, wecannoet see, with satisfaction. 


eat increasé.of penal laws; such laws 
never should’ be passed without due del). 
beration, and, if sible, without being 
amply discussed. The multiplicity of pena! 
laws tends to weaken, and not to strengthen, 
the authority of government ; because ther 
are but too often liable, in inferior hand. to 


> 
oa 
ue 


become a source of that vexation and op- 


pression, which necessarily alienate the af- 
fections of the people. 

The funds still continue in a state of de- 
pression; but we do. not therein perceive 
any danger to the credit of the country. 
Tie loan may probably take away a few of 
those millions, which the lenders have here- 
tofore gained, and in this we see nothing ‘0 
lament. ‘ We squeeze you, sponge, and 
you are dry again.” 

Bread will rise next week, and will, pro- 
bably, get up to a shilling the quartern Jozi, 
before harvest. This, however, 1s 2 sy@p- 
tom by no means alarming. Wage: 2 
already high enough to meet a considerable 
rise in the price of provisions; and, 45 (0 
scarcity, thank God, there is no fear of 
in this country, while, in France, tt pré- 
sents ar-aspect, which evidently terrifies the 
all-powerful Corsican. Bread is there at s* 
sous a pound, which;-im proportion to Se 
price of labour, is four times as dear as it 
is ingEngland. The ensuing crop is said 
promise uncommon ab e; bot it rf 
yet too early to ascertain that poit, 
any degtee of precision. Misery 1s said to 
abound to an extent unparalleled, and, 
know td experience, that scarcity 15 ‘ 
fearful from Rexall sufferings that it cause 
than from the pretext with whichit furnishes 
thé idle’and the disaffected. Importation” 
will not flow into France as they did '"® 
England, and, should the next crop fi © 
B - look = The 
price of bread in France 
with respect to the effect which 
the price of bread-corn. .‘* Peae#and pl; 
was the cry at Paris as well as 
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| Mmportance, we have no scruple in «. 
pressing our wish, that 
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ie now see what sort of plenty peace has | 
, wht in both places. With us nothing 
~ ¢Hag in price but bread, which fall is | 
paices 554 © . pa } 

.. be entirely attributed to the fine harvest | 
ithe abundant crop, and, in no degree 
whatever, to the peace. ‘ = 
By a reference to our Foreign Intelli- | 
| 


?3¢ 
= > 


“e. it will be perceived. that the Mo- | 


308 has been instructed to lehd a 
ining hand to defend his Majesty’s mi- | 
‘fs against the dreadful “ comperacy” 
Mr. Dundas stated to be formed 
sinc them. We lament that Mr. Pitt | 
{have farnished a- ground for those | 
»ous commendations, which the French | 
i! paper has so liberally conferred on 
Addington and Lord Hawkesbury, | 
. we beleve, every honest and hoaour- 
an in the nation, would gladiy share 
-o abuse bestowed-on Lord Grenviile | 
| Me. Windham. The offence which 
these great and upright statesmen have | 
zainst France, is, their having | 
ishmen to a sense of their | 


wok) 


committed a 
danger ; having put them upon their guard; | 
having compelled the ministers themselves 
to promise by a vote of Parliament, thai 
they * will defend, agaimst every encroachment, | 
“ the creat séurces of wealth, commerce, 
“ and naval power of the empire.”” This 
resolution was to be attributed solely to the 
pposers ef the peace, and jt constitutes an 
offence, which the ambitious foe will never 
lorgive, 

The news from Dominica is of a most me- 
lancholy nature. A letter from Roseav, 
printed in the Barbadoes papers, states, that 
the black corps had revolted, and killed their 
oticers, but that. tranquillity had been re- 
stored. Itis hardly fair for those, who have 
silently seen the establishment of the black 
Corps,=ew to find fault with that establishment; 
but, for us, who have uniformly insisted, that 
hegroes never ought to have bea thus put | 
upon a level with white men, even as mu- 
‘clans or drummers, we may with great 
Propriety, cite the events in Dominica. in 
Contrmation of our opinion. The intro- 
““cuon of negroes into the army, the 
Clothing of them in regimentals, necessarily 
grades the profession of the soldier; i 
“aks bim in the ¢éyes of the world, and, 
ror is much worse, in his own estimation. 

that those corps will be disband- 





12, 1902. 


; monsters ! 





vn Other details, besides those to be found 
the papers from have reach- 
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the revolted Blacks acted with the most 
horrid brutality towards the wer and 
daughter; of their officers, most of whom 
actually expired upon the spot, under the 
violence of these loathsome and. savage 
And, are we to be called upon 
to grant money, are our countrymen to be 


' sent to Sierra Leone, to cultivate the ac- 


quaintance of this black, and brutal, and 
bloody race? Is it for the benefit of 


| wretches like these, that an atademy ts to 
| be supported at Clapham? 


Are they to 
officiate in our churches, and marry our 
daughters? It is time the nation should 
be roused frem its philanthropic dream; 
that 1t should’see this matter in the true 
light; and that some means should be taken 
to put a stop to the increase of Blacks in 
this country, at any rate, where they have 
made no little progress in changing the co- 
lour of the inhabitants. It is truly shocking 
to see the number of English women, who 
are married to Negroes: our streets and 
public walks are continually disgraced by 


the disgusting spectacle; and who are we 
‘to blame but ourselves for foolishly yrelding 


to the importunities of those who have the 
address to make us pay for the genteel educa- 
tion of these sable intruders? 

By advices jast received from Srerra 
Leone, it appears that the philanthropic 
colony had been again attacked by the na- 
tives, on the 11th of April last.- More fight- 
ing! more bloodshed ! Where and when will 
this Negromania end? More Afficans have 
been killed, absolutely put to death by the 
halter and the sword, in this humanity co- 
lony, every year since its establishment, 
than in all the West-Indies put together, 
previous to the year 1756, that is, previous 
to the clamours about the slave trade. 


Se 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Missocatti's Letter shall be attended to.— 
We thank X. most sincerely, and regiest a con 
tinuation of bis favours —Ciericus will find, 
in. Sir Wm. Scott's speech, all. the information 
he seems to stand in need of ~The subject of 
the East-Indsa Company's dispute with Mr. 
Dundas shall be resumed in out next. 
== = SSE 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Whitedall, March 20, 1802. _ 
pleased to give and-grant unto 
ip Pacers Hératio Viscount..nd Baron 
Neison of the Nile, and of Burobam’ » in the 








Bronte, in Sicily, and 
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Permitsion to reccive and wears the Insignia of the 
Order of the Crescent, which the Grand Sisuior hath 
transmitted to him: and also to command, that this 
his Majesty’s Concession and Declaration, together 
with the sclative Documents, be registered in his 
College of Arms. 

Whitehall, June 5, 1802. 


The King has been pleased to give and grant unto | 


Major-General Sir Eyre Coote, Knight of the Most 
Honourable Militery Order of the Bath, his. Royal 
License and Permission to receive and wear the In- 
Signia of the Order of the Crescent, which the Grand 
Signior hath transmitted to him: and also to com- 
roand, that this his Vajesty’s Concession and Decla- 
ration, together with the relative’ Documents, be 
fegistered in his College of Arms. 
Downing- Street, June 5, 1802. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Licute- 
nant-Gerieral William Grinficld to‘be Commander of 
al! his Majesty’s Land Forces serving in the Leeward 
and Windward Charibbee Islands, and in the Island 
of Trinidad. 

Whiteball, June 5, 1802. 

The King has been pleased to order a Congé 
@’Elire to pass the Great Seal, empowering the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Gloucester 
to clect a Bishop to that see, void by the translation 
of the Right Reverend Father in God Doctor Richard 
Beacon, late Bishop thereof, to the See of Bath and 
Wells; and his Majesty has also been pleased to re- 
commend George Isaac Huntingford, Doctor in Divi- 
nity, to be Bishop of that See. 

The King has been pleased to grant to the Reve- 
rend William Busby,‘ Clerk, Master of Arts, the 
place and dignity of a Canon or Prebendary of his 
Majesty's Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, void 
by the death of Noctor Hencage Dering, late one of 
the Prebendaries thereof. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
Births,—Weduesday morning, at half past ¢ six 
o'clock, her Grace the Dutchess of Dorset, of a son, 
at Dorset House, Whitehall. On Saturday morn- 
ing, in Grafton Street, the Right Hon. Lady Char- 
jotte Duncombe, of « daughter. In Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square, the Lady of Sir Grenville Temple, 
Bart. of a daughter. - On Saturday evening, in Park- 
place, the Right Hon Lady Caroline Start Wortley, 
of ason. On the ad inst. at Hampton-Court Pa- 
lace, Lady Ann Culling Smith, of ason. On Friday 
last, the Right Hon. the Countess of Cassillis, at his 

Lordship’s house, in Cavendish-square, of 2 son. 
Marriages.—On Thursday, at St. James’s Church, 
Colonel Bayley Wallis, M.P. for chester, to Mrs. 
Bosville, widow of the late Colonel Bosville, of the 


Dea:hs,—On Wednesday nicht, in Berkeley-square, 
Mrs. Jane Mainwaring, a maiden Lady, sister of Wil- 
liam Mainwaring, Esq.’ M.P. The Bishop of St. 
Asap, on the 4th inst. at his house in Oxford-street. 

ay the 23d alt. wt St Omer’s, on his road to Paris, 
the Right Rev. Gregory Stapleton, Catholic Bishop of 
the le District, and brother co T. Stapleton, Esq, 
of Carlton, Yorkshire. At Berhampore in India, Maj. 
General Robert Rawstorne. The 26th ult. at his 
house on Groom’s Hill, Greenwich, Christopher 
Mason, eq. Viee-Admiral of the White, in the sth 
ag hee ee Friday last, at his seatat Fulbeck, 
Lincolnshire, the Hon Henry Fane, M., P. for 
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PRICES OF THE PUBLIC Fuyng. 
MON.|TUE. WED. /ritv.| rat. | 


SAT. 





Bank Stock .......) — 


3 per Cent Red. Ann. 


713 


3 per Cent Consols. .}| — 


4 per Cent Consols. . 


5 per Cent Ann.....| — 


Bank Long Ann... 
D°* Short 1778 £1779] 5 
Imp. 3 per Cent... ..) — 
Dy Ann 1} 
5 per Gent 1797.. 


Omnium..... 


South-Sea Stock... . 
De Old Ann... 2...) 
BX? HWE, oko, euals 
3 per Cent. 1751.... 
New Navy Bills.... 
Exchequer d®...... 
lrish 5 per Cent.... 
Irish Debentures... . 
Lottery Tickets .... 
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American Stocks.—Eight pr.c. 1112. 
Frencu Stocxs.—tTiers Consolidé, 55 f. 60¢. 





AMSTER. 


D®, at sight 


LONDON COURSE 
c.F-10 16 Us. 
10 12 

RorrerDaM..1017 us. 


HampurGcu.. 33 1 24us. 


ALTONA .. 


-. 33 2 2gus. 


| Paris 1 day 2313 
BourDEAUX, 
Capniz .... 34 





| 
| 


Diste .... 


Maprip .. 34 


DITTO. sa 


23.19 


in paper | 
35% effective 


in paper 


i 


OF EXCHANGE, 





LeGuorn ...... 51} 
NAPLES........ 44 
GENOA ........ 47 


effective per f. ster. 
LisBon.... ee ee 674 


OProrTo....-s> 67 
DvuBLIN.......-- 12 
BILBOA.....- 36 D 


PALERMO .... 
364 effective | Acio, bank on Hol. p. 





PRiCES CURRENT IN LONDON. 


Oe Bet $ oS 
Eng. Wheat per q. 64 to 76 Hops per cwt... 8010140 
Foreign......9. 54..70)Hay per load ....90..99 
Steak .e. 80..34/Beef, per stone... . 4s. Od. 
Barley. 0s... 9's 30..84! to 5s. od. 
Malt.... . 44..51;) Mutton .... 5s. 6d. tos 


» MPREB «10 See's ago 
Pease (white)... 
Beans (forse).... 
Flour per sack .. 


Seconds..... 





Coals per chal, i 


14,.25) Veal i 


Average of Sugar 


.. 48. Od, to 5s. 6d. 
35..30'Pork.... 48. 6d. to 55. 4c. 


$1..33' Tallow .....-.- 
58 .« 
45..50) per cwt.... 


88. .48|Salt, per Bushel.. 14s- 


3s. od. 


« 345. 14d. 





Bread Ten Pence the Quartern Loaf. 


——— ee + 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER, near Guildford, a 



































Lime Regis, in Dorsetshire, brother to the late, and 
uncle to 


present Easi of Westmoreland, 
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Surrey, for the Month of June, 1802. _ 
. ". . 4 Phermo- 
|g,| 4 Barometer. | ttle 
wie! Winds. me 
= is Weather. 5 ane a. 
ia M. ' A. M. | . ! . — 
3} Fine-Th.| s { 8 } 20,7 | 20:03. 65 7 
4 Fair. sw} sw/ 29,56 29,54) 67 65 
5, ine, | sw| sw} 29,47) 29,46) 66 | >) 
6, {Showery.| sw! sw}.29,6 | 99,6 | 60 ao 
7 Rain, | ww! ww} 90,58! 99,59, 59 |" | 
8¢| Fair. jaw iw 29,80 29,54. m, 
@ New Mom (isk Quar. OF-Moon. last Goer 
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